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Religious Liberty in Spain Today 
Few problems concern Pretestants so much as the state of religious liberty in Spain. Many Catholics 
share this concern. We attempt here a dispassionate review of the evidence. 


The population of Spain is, of course, overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic, at ieast nominally. There are no very 
adequate figures on the number of Spanish Protestants; 
twenty to thirty thousand, divided among several sects, 
is the figure most often given. Spain has been a Catholic 
state during most of its history in spite of “violent vicis- 
situdes,” from time to time, as Dr. M. Searle Bates has 
said. 

Under the Spanish Republic church and state were 
separated and religious liberty was decreed. Protestants 
and independent Spaniards welcomed it eagerly. During 
the long-drawn-out Civil War Roman Catholic churches 
were burned and thousands of priests, nuns and laity were 
killed in the area controlled by the Popular Front. Much 
of the bitterness today may be due to the hatreds devel- 
oped on both sides of the struggle during that period. 
When Franco came to power in 1939 after the Civil War 
(1936-1939) the Law of Religious Confessions and Con- 
gregations (of the Spanish Republic) was abrogated. 
Protestant schools were closed, though they had been per- 
mitted under the monarchy. The accord with the Holy See 
reaffirmed four articles of the Concordat of 1851, declar- 
ing that Catholicism is the sole religion of the country. 
No rights were recognized for other religions.’ 

In July, 1945, the Fuero de los Espaiioles, usually 
known as the “Spanish Charter,” relaxed some of the re- 
strictions. Article VI declares, “The profession and 
practice of the Catholic religion, which is that of the 
Spanish State, shall enjoy official protection. None shall 
be molested for their religious beliefs or the private prac- 
tice of their worship. No other ceremonies or external 
demonstrations than those of the Catholic religion shall 
be permitted.”? 

This was, of course, ambiguous. Permission to open 
Protestant chapels was to be secured from the civil gov- 
ernor of the province, according to the interpretation of 
the Charter issued November 12, 1945. Some of the 
most restrictive measures were eased for a time. The de- 
gree depended, in part at least, it seems, on the attitude 
of the provincial governors in different sections of the 
country. Naturally, the Protestants attempted to take ad- 
vantage of the new freedom. Since 1947, following bit- 


1 Bates, M. Searle, Religious Liberty: An Inquiry, pp. 18, 20. 

2 The Position of the Protestants in Spain. By F. Cavalli, S.J. 
Madrid, O.I.E. (Oficina Informativa Espafiola), Av. José An- 
tonio, 27, 3.°, 2, p. 4. 


ter formal statements by various members of the Spanish 
hierarchy against Protestant activities, the laws have been 
interpreted much more harshly. 

During the current year two well-known foreign cor- 
respondents visited Spain and wrote articles for their 
newspapers on the situation of the Spanish Protestants: 
Homer Bigart in the New York Herald Tribune for Feb- 
ruary 23, and Joseph G. Harrison, chief of the Mediter- 
ranean Bureau of the Christian Science Monitor, in that 
newspaper for July 8. Within the last two or three years 
several well-known American clergymen have visited 
Spain, as well as a Swedish journalist, Bjérn Hallstrom.* 
The different accounts agree in essentials. There are 
also other documents, mainly directly from Spain, which 
must remain confidential. 

The case for the Spanish government and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain is stated by Rev. F. Cavalli, 
S.J., in The Position of the Protestants in Spain, cited 
above. This is translated from the Italian La Civiltd Cat- 
tolica XCIX (1948), and has apparently been widely cir- 
culated in this country. Dr. Richard Pattee made con- 
siderable use of this article in preparing Protestant Ques- 
tion in Spain, a mimeographed document dated March 4, 
1949, with a by-line: “Editors: The following is the 
complete text of a study prepared by Dr. Richard Pattee, 
consultant in international affairs, NCWC [National 
Catholic Welfare Conference].” 


Protestant Worship 


Enrique Pla y Deniel, Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain, told Homer Bigart in an interview reported 
in the New York Herald Tribune for January 20, 1949, 
but not widely noted, that Protestants and Jews are free 
to worship in private. The guarantee in the Fuero de los 
Espaioles was undertaken, he explained, as “a sort of 
friendly action toward foreigners living in Spain.” The 
reason for forbidding public worship is “because of the 
danger that some political minorities would take advan- 
tage of these ceremonies to disseminate their propaganda.” 
(This is, of course, essentially the Communist argument 
for the repression of the Catholic Church in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. ) 


8 His account appeared originally in the Svenska Morgonbladet 
(Stockholm) in 1947 and has since been published in England un- 
der the title Secret Journey to Spain. London, Lutterworth Press, 
1948. 
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In 1944, Dr. M. Searle Bates found that 20 out of 200 
Spanish churches seemed to be open.* Estimates of tie 
number open today vary. The government states that 
there are 160 licensed chapels. A responsible confiden- 
tial source insists that this includes as new institutions 
some that were reopened after the promulgation of the 
Spanish Charter. 

Homer Bigart summed up the situation in his article 
already cited, saying that the chapel the Spanish Prot- 
estant attends “must not display any exterior evidence 
that it is a place of worship. It cannot advertise its ex- 
istence—not even with a bulletin board. It cannot be 
listed in the public directories.” Mr. Bigart quotes a 
Spanish Protestant minister, Rev. Carlos Aranjos: “In 
Madrid we can’t complain,” he said. “It’s the national 
capital, and the government is anxious not to offend for- 
eigners. But in the provinces it is quite different. Eight 
or ten chapels have been forced to close.” 


A very few exceptions to the rule that these chapels 
may not “look like churches” do not alter the situation 
asa whole. This is recognized by Manuel Maestro, press 
attaché of the Spanish Embassy, in a letter to the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, October 1, 1949. He adds: “... I 
do not know the reason for this measure. It has been 
alleged that it is to avoid confusion among simple folk 
who might take them to be Catholic places of worship. 
This does not appear to be a valid motive.” 

Foreign Minister Bevin of Great Britain said in the 
British House of Commons on April 27, in reply to an 
inquiry, that he had been trying “for more than a year” 
to secure the reopening of seven British chapels in Spain, 
He explained that they had been closed since January 1, 
1947, “by order of the Spanish authorities.” Mr. Bevin 
said that the British Embassy in Madrid had “appealed 
to the Spanish Foreign Ministry twice last year—on Jan. 
21 and Dec. 31—and this year on March 24 in an effort 
to have the seven chapels reopened.” ® 

In 1947 and early 1948 a number of Protestant chapels 
were raided and wrecked in different parts of the country. 
Mr. Bigart cites attacks on Protestant chapels in Madrid 
and Barcelona and the stoning of other buildings. In 
Valencia an architect who was working on a new chapel 
had to quit the job after receiving threatening letters. In 
the summer of 1948, 18 Protestants were arrested near 
Valladolid on “charges of holding clandestine prayer 
meeting.” They were imprisoned and fined 1,000 to 2,000 
pesetas, which the writer comments is “equivalent to 
two months’ pay for the average Spanish worker.” A 
chapel in Valencia, it is reliably reported, was raided for 
the second time in April, 1949. In most cases the raiders 
were content to destroy furniture and scribble comments 
on the walls, such as “Viva la Virgen!’ (Long live the 
Virgin!). On several occasions, however, there was 
physical violence. 

The Requetes seem to have been responsible for the 
raids. Emmet J. Hughes describes them as traditionally 
monarchist and “the archreactionary element” in his Re- 
port from Spain® Fr. Cavalli argues that the Roman 
Catholic Church cannot be held responsible “without its 
being shown that it was the Church who ordered them.” 
He admits that some Catholic papers (Spanish and for- 
eign) protested vigorously against them. In some cities 
the chapels were given police protection after the raids. 
In others, it seems, they were closed by the authorities. 


4 Op. cit., p. 20. 
5 New York Herald Tribune, April 28, 1949. 
®’ New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1947, p. 171, note. 


About the time of the raids leaflets were distributed in 
the streets of some cities. Excerpts from these have been 
published in translation by Ecumenical Press Service 
(Geneva) for November 28, 1947, and by Dr. George W. 
Sadler of the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board 
in The Commission, February, 1948. Both of thera quote 
the pastoral letter of Cardinal Segura of Seville of Sep- 
tember 20, 1947; “There is no doubt that we can cite the 
witness of thousands of martyrs who gave their blood to 
defend their faith in order to lend support to our request 
aimed at suppressing these centers of false religion in 
Spain. Undoubtedly those who have generously sacri- 
ficed their lives have done so in order to defend the 
Catholic faith. They speak to us and say, with the 
Apostle Paul: Keep that which is committed to thy 
trust.” The leaflet quoted by E.P.S. went on to say: 
“All those in authority should ruthlessly extirpate this 
particularly serious evil. All Spanish Catholics have the 
duty—and we promise to fulfill it—not to consent to the 
developinent of Protestant activity in our national ter- 
ritory....” 

The leaflet quoted by Dr. Sadler, which was distributed 
in Barcelona, ended, “Long Live Christ the King! Long 
Live Catholic Unity!” Translations of other leaflets have 
been made available to this Department. They all de- 
manded action by the government. 


Another document in this connection is “Moral Orien- 
tations” by Rev. Antonio Peinador, C.M.F.?. Fr. Peina- 
dor answers the question whether it is “lawful” to enter 
Protestant chapels “with the sole idea of . . . destroying 
furniture and other goods?” He said that it was ‘‘with 
the sole idea of hindering them and preventing them in 
this way from making proselytes. . . . It is necessary to 
distinguish between furniture and other property which 
has an heretical significance such as Protestant Bibles, 
prayer books . . . tables, chairs, garments, or utensils 
employed in their sacrilegious rites... ; [and] those 
things which have no other purpose . . . than the personal 
use of those people.” It is not wrong to prevent the use 
of articles in the first category, he said, “even by destroy- 
ing them when this would be the only effective way to 
accomplish it... . It is the duty of charity to prevent the 
danger . . . to simple-minded persons even by violence 
when the probability is that it can prevent the evil that 
these instruments of error can cause. ... With regard to 
the second class, it would be a real injustice to destroy 
them. . . . These false doctors do not lose the right to 
existence because they are sowers of evil; they have the 
right to property without which life would be impossible 
or difficult...” (Translation ours.) 

A Protestant residing in Spain stated in a recent letter 
that he had attended service at a new little church in one 
of the smaller cities in Spain, where he was afraid that 
“the presence of a foreigner in this little city this week 
will attract attention.” Since permission to hold services 
cannot be secured “they must be clandestine, and there- 
fore only those people who are well known and can be 
trusted not to report what is being done can be invited.” 
(From a confidential source.) 

Another well-informed but confidential source indicates 
that only one new chapel (in Madrid) has been licensed 
to open in the last two years. 


Protestant Translations of the Bible 
Tn 1940 the stock of the British Bible Society in Madrid 
was confiscated. Publication, distribution and importa- 


TTIris de la Paz, vol. LXV, January 1, 1948, no. 2, p. 212. 
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tion of Protestant translations of the Bible are forbidden. 
(Spain seems to be the only Catholic country in Europe 
to go so far in its restrictions.) For a time after the 
promulgation of the Charter less attention was paid to 
these and other activities. But, taking account of in- 
creased clandestine activities, it is clear that only a very 
small number of Bibles were distributed from 1945 to 
1947 in comparison with the hundreds of thousands cir- 
culated under the monarchy. While it is not possible to 
know whether or not the different figures are comparable, 
the most favorable figures that we have seen indicate that 
during the period of greatest laxity the actual distribu- 
tion of the Bible was possibly four or five per cent of what 
it was in the later years of the monarchy. Since 1947 
there has been a sharp curtailment of even that activity. 
The data seem to indicate the failure of government ef- 
forts to check completely the distribution of Protestant 
translations of the Bible, rather than any degree of free- 
dom for Protestants. 

The reason for the government’s position is thus stated 
by Fr. Cavalli: “. . . When freely annotated and inter- 
preted, and presented as the sole basis of Divine Reve- 
lation, the Bible becomes the main instrument in the Prot- 
estant campaign and onslaught against the Catholic 
Church.” There is a new Catholic Spanish translation 
of the Bible, and the Roman Catholic Church has been 
holding Bible Weeks and Bible Days in different parts 
of the country. 


Protestant Marriages 


Under the Spanish Republic only civil marriage was 
valid, though it might be followed by a religious cere- 
mony. In 1938 the religious ceremony was made obliga- 
tory for Roman Catholics but a civil ceremony was per- 
mitted for non-Catholics and mixed marriages. The 
Order of March 10, 1941, interpreted Article 42 of the 
Civil Code. This, according to Fr. Cavalli, “substantially 
repeats” the provisions of Canon Law, “which exact the 
Catholic form of marriage for those who, having been 
baptized in the Catholic Church or belonged to it, have 
afterwards left it... . In this matter, then. the state does 
no more than follow the legislation of the Church, which 
continues to regard as her subjects any persons who have 
belonged to her, even if only for a short time.” In some 
parts of Spain the civil ceremony, followed by a Prot- 
estant one, is possible “after long and laborious process.” 
jut “much depends on the attitude of local officials.” If 
judges accept the interpretation given by Fr. Cavalli, 
then civil marriage is possible only when both parties 
have documents to prove that they are not Catholic or 
present a notarized statement that they were not baptized 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Rev. Carlos Aranjos of 
Madrid explained to Mr. Bigart: “This is a particular 
hardship to our workers, who, since they are not legally 
considered married, are thus denied wage supplements for 
their wives and children.” (New York Herald Tribune, 
February 23, 1949.) 


Protestant Schools 


The Elementary Education Act of July 17, 1945, per- 
mits non-Catholic schools for foreigners only. Buf, as 
Fr. Cavalli explains, other provisions of this Act “are 
certainly strictly binding on all pupils of Spanish nation- 
ality and permit no other training but a Catholic one.” 
He adds that “it is known that the school books and teach- 
ers are selected in conformity with the demands of Cath- 
olicism; and, for instance, special forms of devotion to 
the Virgin Mary are practised in them.” <A Protestant 
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observer reports: “In some parts of the country, no child 
is allowed to attend the state elementary school without 
a baptismal certificate from the priest, so that it is im- 
possible to give” Protestant children elementary educa- 
tion. The writer also states that “one or two schools” 
have been reopened (in spite of the law) and that Sunday 
schools have been “restarted in many places.” § 

The page on which this statement appears is the au- 
thority cited by both Fr. Cavalli and Dr. Pattee for the 
statement that “there are Protestant schools in Spain.” 
Since the latter adds the words: “among the very tiny 
communities to afford religious instruction to children of 
this persuasion who frequent the state schools,” he must 
be referring to the Sunday schools. 

Some Catholics in this country do not approve of mak- 
ing Protestant children take Catholic religious instruction. 
Catholic Intercontinental Press (edited by Anna M. 
Brady, New York) for May 7, 1949, comments that this 
is “not in line with the teaching of the Catholic Church 
that the parent has the right to determine the religious 
instruction of the child.” 


Other Problems 


Most cemeteries in Spain are controlled by the Catho- 
lic Church. Protestants, of course, cannot be buried in 
them. Larger communities have a “second cemetery” 
for non-Catholics. Where there are none, Protestants 
often have to bury their dead in the fields. Fr. Cavalli 
says: “Naturally Protestants . . . must not in Spain turn 
a funeral into a form of proselytism, ...” This indicates 
that Protestant funeral processions may not be in any 
way religious processions. 

Spanish Protestants also complain that government po- 
sitions, including teaching, are closed to them, that Prot- 
estant soldiers suffer serious penalties if they do not at- 
tend Mass, that officers’ rank is denied to them, and that 
university students also suffer from discrimination. At 
some of these points considerable evidence is available. 
These charges are, however, as categorically denied by 
spokesmen for the regime. Obviously the accusations 
against Protestants might be stated as “insubordination” 
or “unsuitable for the duty,” or something of that sort. 
Fr. Cavalli notes that for “the very few” Protestants that 
“might possibly be found today” in the army “special 
cases can be resolved . . . by goodwill on the part of the 
commanding officer and prudent conduct by the man him- 
self.” 

The Attitude of the Church 


Fr. Cavalli summarizes the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain: “. .. In a country like Spain, 
having a tiny minority of dissidents, the Church regards 
as excessive the de jure toleration accorded by the 1876 
Constitution and confirmed, although with a restrictive 
definition, in the Charter. Of the government of a nation 
where there is absolute religious uniformity, she cannot 
but ask for the truth to be favoured and for the spread 
of error to be checked by legitimate means.” Since the 
Roman Catholic Church is convinced that she is “the 
sole true Church” she will demand that other religions 
“shall be prevented .. . from spreading false doctrines.” 
Therefore “in a state where the majority is Catholic, the 
Church will demand that error shall not be accorded legal 
existence, and that if minorities of different religions ex- 
ist, the latter shall have only a de facto existence, without 
the possibility of divulgation of their beliefs.” 


8 Christianity Today. Edited by Henry Smith Leiper. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1947, p. 90. 
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A very important aspect of the question is, as Fr. Ca- 
valli puts it, “the indisputable uniformity of faith” as “a 
bond of national unity.” Also ‘the Spanish people has 
the right to have its religious feelings respected, and to 
regard itself as insulted when [it] finds itself set on the 
same level as a savage tribe to be evangelized.” Along 
the same line is the statement by Pablo G. Lopez, S.J. 
in Razon y Fé (Madrid).® He insists that “Spaniards 
discontented for religious reasons have no right to enjoy 
more ample religious freedom than they do enjoy. For 
one reason, they are non-Catholics, and therefore in er- 
ror; and error, even when in good faith, has strictly 
speaking no right to show itself or be professed. For 
another reason, the religious ideal of a tiny erring minor- 
ity ought not to be respected in its public manifestations, 
when these gravely injure the Catholicism of the immense 
majority of the nation, and can be prevented without 
danger to peace.” 

Another statement is an editorial in El Correo Catalan 
for May 25, 1949, cited by Joseph G. Harrison in the 
Christian Science Monitor for July 8, 1949. “We do not 
hesitate to affirm that we should prefer to see 10,000,000 
Communists in Spain to 1,000,000 Protestants. The 
worst that could happen to our country would be a re- 
ligious split... . For that reason, if religious tolerance 
is possible and even advisable in some countries, the pres- 
ent tolerance here is possible only because, practically 
speaking, there exists no division on religious affairs.” 
(We do not know to what extent this publication speaks 
officially for the Roman Catholic Church.) 

In 1948 the Spanish hierarchy issued “a joint state- 
ment addressed to all Spanish Catholics and intended as 
a warning against the proselytizing activities of non- 
Catholics. The document was signed by Enrique Cardi- 
nal Play Deniel, Primate of Spain, on behalf of all the 
Spanish archbishops and bishops.”?° This statement, 
which is more moderate in tone than some of the earlier 
ones, is described and summarized in O.I.E. (Oficina 
Informativa Espafiola) No. 27, July, 1948: “Speaking of 
the Spaniards’ Charter, it says that this may not be con- 
strued as a law for the toleration of different worships 
... for it clearly states that what is tolerated is private 
worship, not proselytism and the public propagation of 
religious other than Catholicism.” (sic) O.I.E. quotes 
“the review Ecclesia” as saying in a “leading article”: 
“The Spaniards’ Charter may not be invoked as a legal 
defence for the opening of chapels, the publication of re- 
views, the distribution of Bibles, and similar propaganda 
activities. These are quite illegal in Spain, and any re- 
missness of the authorities in checking them would be 
also a breach of the spirit and letter of our fundamental 
law and of the agreement concluded with the Holy See. 
While no-one shall be molested for his religious beliefs, 
this is not to say that he shall be permitted to make 
propaganda for them. And while the private practice of 


his worship is not impeded, he is not thereby entitled to 
practise it publicly.” 


Catholic Criticisms of the Spanish Regime 


Not all Catholics accept the position outlined in the 
foregoing article. Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
sets forth his own convictions and those of some Euro- 
pean Catholic scholars in Theological Studies for Sep- 


® Vol. 134, 1946, p. 166. Cited by Murray, John Courtney. 
Theological Studies, September, 1949, p. 427. 
10 Religious News Service, June 22, 1948. 


tember, 1949. He quotes Fr. Jacques Leclercq of the 
University of Louvain"! as saying that there is “a certain 
alteration in the perspectives in which the problem is 
viewed.” Fr. Murray comments that “Nazism and Com- 
munism have proclaimed a doctrine of intolerance based 
on a dogmatic concept of the common good that allows 
no contradiction. At the same time the Franco victory 
in Spain has resulted in the reaffirmation by Spanish 
Catholics of the old thesis, ‘thus formulating [according 
to Father Leclercq] a sort of agreement in principle 
with the Communists.’” And Fr. Leclereq “has the im- 
pression” that “the Church will never bless a Catholic 
country which would apply in the service of the faith a 
policy parallel to that which the Soviets practice in favor 
of their conceptions.” 

Another scholar quoted by Fr. Murray is Rev. Max 
Pribilla, S.J., who wrote in Stimmen der Zeit™® that “Tt 
is true that in certain countries and regions the Catholic 
religion was preserved or restored by the methods of the 
Inquisition; but in the course of doing this there was 
exerted a coercion on conscience whose injurious con- 
sequences are discernible to the present day.” Fr. Pri- 
billa adds: “What happens in one country finds echo in 
all the countries of the earth. Consequently, the Church 
cannot demand freedom for herself in one state, as a 
human right, and deny it in another state, according as 
Catholics are in a minority or a majority. ... The man 
in error has undoubtedly the right to be persuaded of his 
error by objective arguments, instead of being hampeerd 
in his personal freedom. .. . The Christian churches and 
communities should renounce the use of force and of ex- 
ternal pressure (in whatever form) in their mutual rival- 
ries; they should decide spiritual matters with spiritual 
weapons. This means that freedom in the practice of 
religion is not to be demanded for oneself alone; it is also 
to be guaranteed to others.” 

Fr. Murray states the issue, which he insists is doc- 
trinal: “Is the Spanish constitutional concept of ‘religion 
of the state’ permanently and unalterably part of the 
Catholic thesis, obligatory from the nature of Church and 
state in any ‘Catholic society’? (Were I to give an an- 
swer, it would, of course, be no.)” In Spanish discus- 
sions of the subject, ‘Side by side with the constant as- 
sertion that Protestants are a negligible minority there 
stands the likewise constant assertion that they are a 
serious danger to the public welfare—religious and na- 
tional unity. The two assertions are not reconcilable— 
save perhaps in the concrete. What perhaps reconciles 
them is the concrete fact of the weakness in religious and 
national unity. In this situation religious freedom, as an 
institution, would be a menace, and very largely a politi- 
cal menace, since it would afford a focus for political 
protest. The only remedy therefore is recourse to the 
methods of governmental constraint, in which . . . the 
Spaniard has great trust.” Fr. Murray questions 
“whether this abstract theory of religious and civil in- 
tolerance, projected from such a concrete basis, is actu- 
ally Catholic ‘thesis.’ ” 

As we go to press, Ecumenical Press Service (Geneva) 
for October 19 reports: “Members of the Synod of the 
Evangelical Church in Spain, meeting at Madrid from 
September 21 to 26, have issued a declaration stating 
their loyalty to their country and their desire to be of 
service to it.” 


“Etat chrétien et liberté de l’Eglise,” Vie intellectuelle. 
Février, 1949, pp. 99-111. 
12 Vol. CXLIV, April, 1949, pp. 27-40. 
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